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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  AMERICANIZATION 
On  November  30,  1932,  the  Division  of  Immigration  and  Americanization  com- 
pleted its  thirteenth  year  as  successor  to  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
The  duties  of  the  Division  are  imposed  upon  it  by  the  General  Laws,  Chapter  69, 
section  11,  and  are  outlined  by  statute  as  follows: 

"The  director  of  the  division  of  immigration  and  Americanization  with  the 
approval  of  the  advisory  board  thereof  shall  employ  such  methods,  consistent 
with  law,  as  in  its  judgment  will  tend  to  bring  into  sympathetic  and  mutually 
helpful  relations  the  Commonwealth  and  its  residents  of  foreign  origin,  protect 
immigrants  from  exploitation  and  abuse,  stimulate  their  acquisition  and 
mastery  of  English,  develop  their  understanding  of  American  government, 
institutions  and  ideals,  and  generally  promote  their  assimilation  and  naturali- 
zation. For  the  above  purpose,  the  division  may  co-operate  with  other  officers 
and  departments  of  the  Commonwealth  and  with  all  public  agencies,  federal, 
state  or  municipal.  It  may  investigate  the  exploitation  or  abuse  of  immigrants 
and  in  making  any  investigation  may  require  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books  and  documents  pertaining  to  the 
matter  under  investigation." 

The  Present  Problem 

The  law  creating  the  Division,  while  aiming  particularly  to  protect  the  newcomer 
from  exploitation  and  abuse,  specifically  includes  in  its  wording  "those  of  foreign 
origin  in  the  Commonwealth."  According  to  the  1930  census  almost  two  thirds 
of  the  total  population  of  Massachusetts  are  of  foreign  origin;  almost  one-fourth 
were  born  abroad.  The  exact  figures  are  1,054,636  foreign  born;  1,708,506  persons 
one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  born  abroad. 

For  the  whole  United  States  there  are  fourteen  million  foreign  born  and 
twenty-six  million  whose  parents  were  foreign  born,  making  a  total  of  "foreign 
origin"  of  forty  million.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  proportion  of  foreign 
stock  in  Massachusetts  is  about  two  thirds  of  the  total  population  in  contrast 
to  the  national  percentage  of  one  third. 

Present  cessation  of  immigration  is  not  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  those  already 
here.  For  good  or  ill,  the  million  and  one-half  immigrants  who  have  come  to 
Massachusetts  since  1900  are  here  to  stay.  Only  a  comparative  few  will  leave  the 
United  States  voluntarily.  A  still  smaller  number  are  candidates  for  deportation 
for  practically  all  the  deportation  laws  have  statutory  time  limits  and  the  majority 
of  resident  aliens  fall  without  their  scope.  These  men  and  women  of  foreign  birth 
are  a  part  of  the  future  of  our  state.  They,  and  their  children  born  here,  may 
become  either  assets  or  liabilities  and  a  determining  factor  in  the  final  outcome  is 
the  attitude  of  the  state  and  its  citizens  toward  them. 

Furthermore,  the  present  curtailment  of  new  immigration  has  been  due  to  three 
factors,  the  governmental  policy,  the  depression,  and  the  restrictive  quota  law. 

Mass.  Secretary  of  trie  Commonwealth 


The  official  statement  of  the  Department  of  State  reports  that  500,000  aliens  who 
normally  would  have  come  to  the  United  States  during  1932  were  barred  out  as  a 
result  solely  of  the  enforcement,  as  an  emergency  remedy  against  the  depression, 
of  the  "likely  to  become  a  public  charge  clause"  of  the  immigration  law. 

The  unemployment  crisis,  of  itself,  even  if  the  governmental  policy  had  not 
been  so  rigid,  would  have  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  immigration.  Hard  times 
prevent  migration  in  two  ways :  money  is  not  available  for  tickets  and  no  work  is 
in  prospective  as  an  incentive. 

The  permanent  restrictive  effect  of  the  quota  law  should  not  be  minimized  since 
undoubtedly  this  law  will  prevent  ever  again  an  immigration  total  of  over  a  million 
a  year  as  happened  more  than  once  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  In  the  eight 
years  since  the  present  quota  law  was  passed,  the  numbers  coming  to  the  United 
States  varied  between  a  minimum  of  279,678  to  a  maximum  of  335,175,  until  the 
governmental  policy  of  enforcement  of  the  "likely  to  become  a  public  charge 
clause"  reduced  immigration  to  97,139  in  1931,  and  to  35,576  in  1932.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Federal  Department  of  State  for  1932  which 
shows  that  only  12,697  visas  were  issued  by  our  consuls,  as  compared  with  the  total 
possible  annual  quotas  of  153,831.  Since  this  curtailment  is  a  matter  of  policy 
and  not  of  statute,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  how  long  it  may  continue.  There  is 
no  legal  basis  for  its  continuance  except  as  an  emergency  measure  and  therefore 
the  assumption  that  the  question  of  new  immigration  is  settled  forever  is  not  based 
on  the  facts. 

The  work  of  the  Division  is  not  concerned,  however,  with  the  entrance  of  immi- 
grants into  the  United  States.  Matters  of  entrance  to  this  country  and  official 
exit  therefrom  are  the  official  province  of  the  Federal  government.  With  the 
welfare  of  the  immigrant  legally  admitted,  the  Federal  immigration  service  is  not 
concerned.  The  vast  problem  of  the  assimilation  of  the  immigrant  into  the  life  of 
the  nation  has  been  left,  under  our  laws,  to  the  individual  states.  Massachusetts 
has  attempted  a  solution  by  the  friendly  services  of  the  division  which  in  no  way 
duplicates  or  interferes  with  any  federal  activity  but  has  a  present  ample  scope  for 
its  work  with  our  resident  foreign  born  population. 

What  the  Division  Does 

1.  Social  workers  of  the  division  meet  all  incoming  liners  from  Europe 
which  dock  at  Boston.  While  mass  immigration  has  ceased,  yet  the  problem 
of  the  individual  migrant  continues.  There  are  still  many  foreign  born  men  who 
prefer  to  marry  a  girl  from  the  homeland.  In  the  past  year  six  such  brides,  all 
from  the  British  Isles,  were  met  at  the  piers  by  citizen  husbands-to-be  and  were 
released  on  assurance  that  they  would  stay  with  women  relatives  until  the  ceremony 
was  performed. 

Frequently  our  workers  meet  at  the  pier  a  person  for  whom  the  preliminary 
work  in  filling  out  affidavits,  etc.,  has  been  done  at  our  office.  Such  a  case  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Maria  K — ,  a  Lithuanian  woman  of  57  years,  coming  to  join  her 
daughter  in  Woburn.  The  petition  for  preferential  visa  and  affidavit  of  support 
for  this  woman  had  both  been  executed  in  our  office.  The  immigrant  informed 
our  worker  that  she  had  recently  received  a  letter  from  her  daughter  giving  her  a 
new  address  but  had  mislaid  or  lost  it.  Since  the  newcomer  could  speak  no  English 
she  was  accompanied  to  Woburn  by  our  worker  who  finally,  after  trying  several 
addresses,  united  the  family.  The  daughter  had  received  no  word  of  her  mother's 
prospective  arrival  and  hence  had  not  met  the  boat.  There  are  now  fewer  social 
organizations  working  at  the  piers,  the  boats  dock  at  much  later  hours  than  for- 
merly, one  of  the  more  recent  boats  landing  passengers  after  11:30  p.m.,  and 
often  the  inspection  takes  place  on  the  boat  rather  than  on  the  pier. 

2.  The  Division  sends  a  letter  of  welcome  and  information  to  all 
newcomers.  This  service  has  been  made  possible  through  the  continued  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  immigration  authorities.  For  a  time  it  appeared  as 
though  the  opportunity  might  be  lost  because  of  stricter  rules  made  necessary 
because  of  the  many  attempts  at  fraudulent  permits  by  persons  who  had  secured 
access  in  some  way  to  Federal  records.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Walter  W.  Husband, 
the  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  arranged  for  us  to  continue  listing  the 
newcomers,  and  with  the  slight  interruption  caused  by  the  wait  pending  decision, 


the  work  has  gone  ahead  again  this  year.  The  greater  number  of  inquiries  that 
come  as  answers  to  these  letters  are  concerned  with  matter  of  education,  employ- 
ment, and  citizenship. 

3.  Under  the  direction  of  trained  social  workers  we  help  foreign 
born  persons  to  solve  the  perplexing  questions  of  adjustment  to  life 
in  America.  These  inquiries  include  possibilities  of  hospital  care,  financial  needs, 
banking  problems,  wage  claims,  wayward  children,  etc. 

4.  Expert  advice  is  given  on  immigration  problems  —  particularly 
with  a  view  toward  reunion  of  families.  In  this  group  of  service  have  come 
several  cases  of  American  girls  who  have  married  men  illegally  in  the  United  States. 
On  account  of  the  recent  amendment  to  the  immigration  law  it  is  now  possible  for 
an  American  woman  to  secure  non-quota  status  for  her  husband  if  the  marriage 
took  place  prior  to  July  1,  1932.  This  law  previously  granted  only  preferential 
quota  status  unless  the  marriage  took  place  prior  to  May  31,  1928.  The  question 
of  "likely  to  become  a  public  charge"  has  been  a  serious  factor  in  many  of  these 
cases. 

With  the  present  restrictive  immigration  laws  and  policies  now  in  effect,  there 
has  naturally  been  less  activity  in  immigration  matters.  There  have,  however, 
been  7,181  inquiries  on  this  point,  2,266  of  which  have  come  to  the  Boston  office. 
Because  of  the  strict  consular  interpretation  of  the  "likely  to  become  a  public 
charge"  clause,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  special  affidavits,  secure  documentary 
evidence  of  bank  deposits,  real  estate  assessments,  etc.,  in  order  to  present  convincing 
evidence  of  the  financial  responsibility  of  relatives  here. 

We  have  had  721  inquiries  from  persons  .who  desire  to  return  permanently  over- 
seas. Two  hundred  forty  of  these  persons  came  to  the  Boston  district.  Some 
were  in  the  statutory  period  of  three  years  residence  in  the  country  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  applying  for  transportation  by  the  government  to 
their  native  countries.  Practically  all  those  seeking  official  removal  from  the 
United  States  came  from  the  British  Isles.  There  were  inquiries,  also,  from  others 
of  different  nationalities  who  had  heard  of  the  privilege  but  did  not  come  within 
the  statutory  time  limits.  In  some  cases  the  motivating  impulse  was,  apparently, 
the  desire  for  a  free  ocean  trip. 

5.  Aliens  who  desire  to  travel  to  their  old  homes  or  elsewhere  out- 
side the  United  States  are  helped  to  procure  the  travel  documents 
which  will  assist  in  re-entrance.  This  service  in  filling  out  applications  for 
re-entry  permits  is  important  as  a  preventive  for  difficulty  in  return  from  abroad, 
and  often  requires  extensive  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  exact  dates  of  arrival.  The 
traveler  sometimes  requires  additional  documents  if,  as  in  the  case  of  a  iormer 
Russian  subject,  there  is  no  official  agency  which  can  issue  a  travel  document. 

6.  Aliens  are  assisted  in  filling  out  blanks  for  first  and  second 
papers.  Expert  technical  assistance  is  given  when  difficulties  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  naturalization  procedure.  In  this  work  the  Division  does  not  duplicate  the 
work  of  any  existing  governmental  or  civic  agency. 

The  Federal  naturalization  service,  with  whose  District  Director,  Mr.  Henry 
Nicolls,  we  have  the  pleasantest  co-operative  relations,  does  no  work  in  filling  out 
the  blanks  for  citizenship.  The  work  of  the  Federal  naturalization  service  is  con- 
fined to  the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  citizenship,  investigation,  and  court 
appearances.  Should  the  Division  cease  to  function  in  naturalization  aid,  the 
federal  agency  could  not  undertake  the  work. 

In  the  past  twelve  years  the  requirements  of  the  naturalization  laws  have  become 
increasingly  technical.  The  blanks  themselves  are  now  extended  documents  which 
the  unlettered  immigrant  finds  it  impossible  to  fill  out.  The  fact  that  22,248  per- 
sons sought  the  services  of  the  Division  in  1932  is  indicative  that  there  is  a  need 
for  this  particular  branch  of  the  work.  Of  this  number  seeking  service  or  infor- 
mation on  citizenship  problems  10,546  came  to  the  Boston  office.  There  were 
filled  out  3,286  first  paper  applications;  4,651  applications  for  final  papers;  215 
applications  for  duplicate  certificate;  and  31  applications  for  derivative  certificates 
of  citizenship. 

Several  amendments  to  the  naturalization  law  were  passed  by  Congress  in  1932. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  and  far  reaching  was  the  amendment  which  waives 
the  necessity  of  certificate  of  arrival  for  those  who  came  to  the  United  States  prior 


to  June  29,  1906.  A  detailed  discussion  of  this  amendment  is  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Worcester  office,  page  12. 

Another  amendment  makes  possible  a  re-petitioning  on  a  dismissed  petition 
without  payment  of  additional  fees  for  duplicate  first  paper  and  duplicate  certificate 
of  arrival.     This  technical  change  has  been  a  great  pecuniary  benefit. 

The  Veterans'  privilege  for  naturalization  is  again  revived  until  May  25,  1934. 
This  privilege  has  been  eagerly  availed  of  by  the  veterans.  We  have  distributed 
copies  of  the  amendment  through  the  American  Legion  posts. 

7.  The  Division  furnishes  interpretation  and  translation  for  indi- 
viduals and  co-operating  organizations.  In  the  Boston  office,  particularly, 
there  has  been  a  growing  amount  of  work  in  translation  of  the  documents  necessary 
for  citizenship,  old  age  pension,  etc.  Birth  certificates  to  prove  the  age  of  the 
pensioner,  marriage  documents  to  certify  the  marital  status,  and  passports  and 
travel  documents  of  all  sorts  are  now  important  evidence  in  the  claim  for  aid  or  for 
citizenship. 

8.  Persons  in  need  of  educational  opportunities  are  given  informa- 
tion AND  ARE    REFERRED  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL   CLASSES  WHEN  ANY  EXIST  IN  THE 

community.  Most  of  these  inquirers  are  petitioners  for  citizenship  and  often,  in 
spite  of  the  excellent  opportunities  which  prevail  in  some  localities,  we  find  that 
no  public  school  is  available  at  the  place  or  time  when  the  applicant  can  attend. 
We  have  received  much  co-operation  from  the  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial 
School  at  Boston  where  free  classes  are  maintained  on  a  year  round  schedule. 

9.  Cases  in  which  the  immigrant  is  exploited  or  defrauded  are  inves- 
tigated   AND    REFERRED    TO   THE    PROPER   PROSECUTING   AUTHORITIES.      For   the 

most  part  the  cases  occurring  in  the  past  year  were  complaints  against  a  steamship 
agent  who  kept  money  given  him  by  applicants  for  steamship  tickets.  Because  of 
the  prompt  police  action,  the  majority  of  the  victims  were  reimbursed  and  the 
activity  of  the  person  halted. 

10.  Up  to  date  information  concerning  immigration,  laws,  STATISTICS, 

ETC.,  AND  CONCERNING  CITIZENSHIP  IS  KEPT  ON  HAND  FOR  USE  OF   FOREIGN   AND 

native  born.  This  information  is  called  for  frequently  by  students,  legislators, 
writers,  interested  citizens,  and  by  the  aliens  themselves.  The  booklet,  "The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  Suggestions  for  those  Preparing  for  Citizen- 
ship" is  revised  biennially  for  necessary  changes  in  law,  etc.  A  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  immigration  laws  with  some  Massachusetts  statistics  has  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  study  groups. 

Where  the  Division  Operates 
The  main  office  of  the  Division  is  in  the  State  House  and  applicants  for  our 
service  come  from  metropolitan  Boston,  generally,  and  from  such  more  distant 
points  as  are  not  reached  by  the  branch  offices.  At  present  five  branch  offices  at 
strategic  points  throughout  the  state  serve  the  communities  in  the  districts  acces- 
sible to  the  branch  offices.  The  branch  offices  were  placed  in  the  five  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  whose  borders  or  within  reasonable  distance  could  be  found  the 
greatest  number  of  foreign  born,  particularly  aliens  of  voting  age  — 

Worcester       with  18,100  aliens  of  voting  age 

New  Bedford     "     15,883      "       "      " 

Fall  River         "     14,393      "      "      " 

Lawrence  "     11,521      "       "      " 

Springfield  "  11,025  "  <  '\  [' 
Each  city  reaches  out  into  the  outlying  district  in  its  service  program.  The 
field  schedules  and  programs  of  the  different  branches  are  given  in  detail  later  in 
the  report  and  will  not  be  touched  on  further  here  except  to  note  that  the  program 
of  work  by  which  the  Division  carried  out  its  statutory  duty  was  meant  to  be 
state-wide.  It  has  met  with  proved  success.  A  curtailment  of  this  field  service 
in  times  like  these  when  disciples  of  unrest  and  disloyalty  are  most  active  would  be 
a  penny  wise  economy  which  might  have  social  consequences  much  more  costly 
than  the  price  of  the  service.  In  the  textile  districts  of  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  and 
New  Bedford  there  have  been  great  economic  changes  and  much  present  distress 
and  discouragement.  Communistic  propaganda  is  directed  at  the  foreign  born; 
our  work  is  counter  propaganda.     By  our  friendly  service  we  teach  the  alien  that 
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the  government  is  his  friend  and  that  the  American  way  to  change  conditions,  if 
change  is  indicated,  is  by  the  ballot  instead  of  by  bullet.  There  has  been  no  indi- 
cation in  Massachusetts  that  the  foreign  born  have  met  the  economic  crisis  with 
less  fortitude,  courage,  and  optimism  than  the  native  born  but  surely  in  these 
serious  times  all  agencies  which  foster  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  deserve 
encouragement  rather  than  curtailment. 

The  Cost  of  the  Work 

The  appropriation  granted  to  the  Division  last  year  was  $52,000.  Since  there 
are  approximately  one  million  and  one-half  foreign  born  persons  resident  in  the 
state  an  expenditure  of  $52,000  means  a  per  capita  of  less  than  five  cents  for  the 
total  foreign-born  population.  Looked  upon  as  insurance  for  safeguarding  the 
Commonwealth  from  the  social  consequences  that  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
less  stable  elements  of  the  population  might  bring,  it  is  not  an  excessive  cost. 

The  division  is  tax  supported.  Aliens  pay  taxes.  The  alien  male  pays  a  poll 
tax  although  he  cannot  vote.  He  pays  the  special  assessment  for  old  age  assistance 
although  he  cannot  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  Act  because  of  his  alienage.  The 
alien,  male  or  female,  pays  the  income  tax  if  the  income  is  within  the  statutory 
limits.  The  alien  property  holder  pays  the  property  tax  on  real  and  personal 
property  just  as  do  citizen  property  holders.  The  alien,  therefore,  is  a  contributor 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  program  as  well  as  a  recipient  of  its  benefits. 

The  Division  has  always  endeavored  to  do  its  work  in  the  most  economical  way 
and  has  constantly  striven  in  the  years  of  its  existence  to  reduce  the  per  capita 
cost  per  client.  In  1920  our  per  capita  cost  per  client  was  $2.13  and  the  cost  has 
lessened  each  year  until  1931  when  the  cost'was  $1.31.  Our  average  cost  per  client 
in  the  ten  years  analyzed  for  this  information  was  $1.70.  We  served  304,925 
clients  in  that  period  and  increased  the  scope  of  the  work  from  three  offices  to  six. 
With  an  increase  of  clientele,  in  the  ten  year  period  of  141  per  cent,  we  kept  the 
increase  of  expenditure  down  to  47  per  cent.  To  accomplish  this  has  meant  hard 
work,  long  hours,  and  a  salary  scale  that  has  been  exceedingly  moderate. 

Every  possible  device  of  combination  of  abilities  and  services  has  been  attempted 
to  further  the  economical  operation  of  the  division.  One  of  the  fundamental 
needs  of  the  Division  has  been  nationality  workers  with  language  abilities  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  demands  made  upon  the  offices  by  non-English  speaking  appli- 
cants. We  have  reduced  the  cost  of  this  necessary  interpretative  service  by 
employing  clerical  and  social  workers  with  the  specific  language  abilities  required 
rather  than  by  adopting  the  more  usual  plan  of  maintaining  a  separate  interpreter 
service.  The  working  out  of  these  plans  have  required  much  training  in  service 
of  the  workers  employed  as,  necessarily,  the  procedures  of  dealing  with  applicant 
through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  tongue  are  distinct  skills  separate  and  unique 
from  the  training  of  the  social  or  clerical  worker.  The  whole  hearted  co-operation 
which  the  staff  has  consistently  given  to  this  project  of  building  up  an  efficient 
service  has  been  demonstrated  not  only  by  their  response  to  each  emergent  need 
but  also  by  their  participation  in  study  courses  on  social  service,  special  language 
improvement  study,  all  undertaken  on  their  own  time  and  expense  and  indicative 
of  a  high  degree  of  professional  interest. 

Our  field  agents  all  maintain  a  schedule  which  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  seven 
hour  day,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  working  population  in  the  respective  dis- 
tricts practically  all  the  district  agents  maintain  evening  office  hours  so  that  the 
working  immigrant  may  be  reached  without  loss  of  pay.  The  social  workers  from 
the  Boston  office  carry  on  the  extra  activity  of  meeting  incoming  European  liners 
in  addition  to  their  regular  office  schedule  since  practically  all  this  work  is  done  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays.  At  no  time  has  there  been  any  expenditure 
for  overtime  pay  for  either  group  of  workers.  While  there  is  apparent  at  present 
no  extravagance  in  operating  procedure,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  restrict 
expenditures  by  careful  surveys  of  procedures  and  methods  with  a  view  to  mini- 
mizing cost  without  sacrificing  essentials.  A  larger  staff  and  more  adequate 
quarters  would  afford  more  privacy  and  less  waiting  time  for  our  applicants  but 
they  have  demonstrated  in  the  past  that  the  service  the  Division  offers  is  desirable 
even  under  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  that  a  small  budget  necessitates. 


Fall  River  Office 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  was  replete  with  a  variety  of  problems  that  differed 
widely  from  the  typical  cases  cared  for  in  previous  years.  The  continued  unem- 
ployment that  prevailed  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  the  demand  for  assistance  in 
adjusting  many  difficulties  that  would  seldom  or  never  occur  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Our  wide  acquaintance  with  the  various  races  afforded  us  an  opportunity 
to  act  as  an  intermediary  between  them  and  the  Public  Welfare  authorities  on 
numberless  occasions  when  apparent  injustices  existed.  The  office  was  successful 
in  bringing  about  an  equitable  arrangement  between  the  city  and  its  unfortunate 
poor. 

Certainly  the  number  of  demands  made  through  the  office  for  the  cash  surrender 
value  of  industrial  insurance  policies  was  without  parallel.  It  was  notable  that 
this  type  of  aid  was  rendered  almost  entirely  to  those  of  the  Polish  race.  In  this 
connection  also  might  be  mentioned  the  added  correspondence  required  in  attempt- 
ing to  secure  cash  returns  for  money  paid  previously  on  stock  promotion  schemes 
that  were  all  too  frequently  unsound. 

Inability  to  meet  the  present  cost  of  naturalization  rather  than  any  lack  of 
interest  in  this  most  important  subject  accounted  for  the  failure  of  the  foreign  born 
to  acquire  citizenship  in  large  numbers. 

Frequently  changes  in  the  law,  coupled  with  periodic  variations  in  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  here,  has  made  our  role  of  advisor  one  of  increasing  difficulty 
and  responsibility. 

The  most  recent  enactment  favoring  those  persons  resident  here  prior  to  1906 
was  a  distinct  benefit  to  this  community  composed  in  a  large  measure  of  French 
Canadians.  However,  the  necessity  of  producing  documentary  evidence  of  such 
residence  presented  a  difficulty  that  in  practically  every  case  could  be  solved  only 
through  correspondence  with  employers  and  other  officials  in  places  of  the  candi- 
dates various  domiciles. 

I  feel  convinced  that  there  has  been  a  steady  accumulation  of  naturalization 
work  in  this  district  for  the  past  three  years  that  awaits  either  improved  conditions 
or  lowered  naturalization  fees. 

The  present  policy  of  restricted  immigration  has  been  reflected  here  as  elsewhere. 
The  office  was  in  a  position  to  discourage  useless,  costly  efforts  to  aid  distant 
relatives  in  their  desire  to  immigrate  to  this  country  and  directed  its  efforts  toward 
reuniting  children  with  their  parents  and  arranging  for  the  admission  to  this 
country  of  the  wives  of  men  already  here,  when  the  financial  circumstances  of  the 
applicant  warranted  the  effort.  Since  the  newcomers  did  not  represent  competition 
in  the  labor  market,  but  on  the  contrary  were  additional  consumers,  their  admission 
to  this  country  might  be  classed  as  a  distinct  gain. 

Although  emigration  from  this  country  as  a  whole  has  greatly  increased,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  foreign  born  in  this  district  who  left  the 
United  States  was  almost  negligible.  An  offer  by  the  Welfare  authorities  of  this 
city  to  furnish  free  transportation  to  Canada  and  Europe  for  families  who  received 
aid,  brought  but  two  acceptances  from  the  hundreds  that  were  canvassed.  The 
Canadian  government  maintained  the  same  rigid  immigration  inspection  on  the 
International  Line  during  the  year  and  consequently  the  demand  for  certificates 
of  identification  and  general  immigration  advice  from  tourists  visiting  Canada  was 
in  excess  of  that  received  in  former  years. 

The  marked  increase  in  service  performed  in  the  interests  of  the  veterans  of  the 
city  was  noted.  No  particular  effort  was  made  to  advertise  this  phase  of  our  work 
and  its  growth  was  probably  due  to  a  certain  measure  of  success  that  attended 
our  efforts  in  presenting  the  veterans'  claims. 

From  the  attitude  of  our  clients  in  matters  relative  to  industrial  compensation 
and  general  accidents,  the  office  has  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  may  claim  to 
enjoy  the  implicit  confidence  and  trust  of  the  various  races  that  we  serve. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  individuals  and  organizations,  semi-monthly  visits  were 
made  to  the  Attleboros  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  for  the  purpose  of 
caring  for  citizenship  problems.  For  various  reasons,  the  space  provided  for  the 
work  was  not  satisfactory  and  overtures  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  American 
Legion  quarters.     We  now  await  a  favorable  decision  from  that  organization. 

With  the  discontinuation  of  Americanization  work  in  Taunton,  our  office  remained 
the  only  agency  that  was  available  for  the  service  of  the  foreign  born. 
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Lawrence  Office 

For  the  year  ending  November  30,  1932,  Lawrence  totaled  the  second  highest 
number  of  cases  since  this  branch  office  first  opened  its  door  to  welcome  people  of 
foreign  lands.  As  usual,  we  received  many  callers  during  office  hours  held  once  or 
twice  a  month  at  Salem,  Newburyport,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  and  especially  in 
Lowell.  Appreciation  of  these  people  we  served  has  been  shown  by  their  recom- 
mendation of  our  office  to  others  whom  they  knew  needed  and  desired  assistance, 
but  who  were  ignorant  of  our  office  and  its  functions.  During  these  years  of 
economic  hardship  we  have  continually  heard  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  people  who 
appreciated  the  free  service  this  Division  renders. 

Our  figures  show  an  actual  increase  over  last  year  of  fifty-eight  first  paper  appli- 
cations. This  increase  was  due  principally  to  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
federal  immigration  authorities  in  the  mills  and  factories  in  this  district.  This 
investigation  did  not  cover  all  the  mills  in  the  district  but  during  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  1932,  an  inspector  was  actively  engaged  in  that  work  in  this 
district.  Many  operatives  thought  that  this  check-up  was  for  the  purpose  of 
deportation  and  immediately  started  citizenship  activities  in  order  to  protect 
themselves.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  inspector  to  send  the  people  from  the  mills 
to  this  office  where  the  lengthy  investigation  form  was  filled  out  and  then  given 
to  the  applicant  with  our  office  stamp  on  it.  The  form  was  returned  to  the  immi- 
gration inspector  through  each  man's  overseer.  The  immigration  authorities  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  person  in  the  United  States  and 
what  steps  had  been  taken  towards  citizenship.  We  filled  out  517  of  these  forms 
in  January,  February,  and  March.  In  all  we  filled  out  530  applications.  Appli- 
cations for  final  citizenship  papers  decreased  from  671  in  1931  to  436  in  1932  or  a 
decrease  of  235.  The  decrease  can  be  directly  lead  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
cannot  pay  the  higher  naturalization  fees  under  the  present  economic  circumstances. 

The  booklets,  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  Suggestions  for  those 
Preparing  for  Citizenship"  are  as  popular  as  ever  and  especially  in  demand  by 
those  who  spend  long  hours  at  home  studying  for  their  examinations  at  court  for 
naturalization.  We  issued  446  to  people  for  whom  no  other  service  was  performed ; 
388  to  people  for  whom  papers  for  citizenship  were  filled  out;  200  to  teachers  of 
adult  alien  classes;  150  to  Americanization  supervisors;  357  to  schools  other  than 
evening  schools;  18  to  racial  groups  and  216  to  miscellaneous  people,  making  a 
total  of  1,775  booklets  issued. 

Newcomers  to  the  United  States  have  been  fewer  due  to  the  immigration  restric- 
tions with  particular  reference  to  those  likely  to  become  public  charges.  Relative 
to  this  public  charge  feature  of  the  immigration  regulations,  we  have  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  satisfying  the  different  American  Consuls  abroad  that  prospective 
immigrants  for  whom  affidavits  of  support  have  been  filed,  really  will  not  become 
public  charges  if  allowed  to  come  here.  The  Consuls  have  requested  documentary 
evidence  in  addition  to  the  affidavit  such  as  proof  of  steady  wages,  bank  deposits, 
real  estate,  etc.  This  has  meant  that  the  office  has  had  more  work  in  assisting  the 
individual  applicant  by  helping  him  to  obtain  letters  from  the  bank  when  the 
money  is  on  deposit,  letters  from  the  city  assessor  if  property  is  owned,  and  letters 
from  the  company  for  whom  the  petitioner  works  stating  that  the  petitioner  works 
there  now  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  will  continue  to  have  work  with 
that  concern.  Included  in  the  letter  from  the  concern  for  whom  the  petitioner 
works  must  also  be  the  information  relative  to  the  amount  of  wages  received. 
Immigration  has  decreased,  but  our  resident  alien  population  especially  in  a  textile 
district  similar  to  that  covered  by  the  Lawrence  office  presents  many  problems  for 
the  future.  We  can  look  forward  to  many  immigration  applications  for  people  in 
our  district  who  represent  our  resident  alien  population  when  we  consider  the 
following  census  statistics  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  our  district: 


Amesbury 
Andover 
Danvers 
Dracut 


Total  population 

Foreign-born  white 
residents 
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9,969 

12,957 
6,912 

2,697 
2,438 
2,447 
1,715 

Total  Population 

Foreign-born  white 

residents 

24,204 
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48,710 

10,664 

85,068 

28,633 

100,234     ' 

26,129 

8,668 

868 

21,069 

6,447 

15,084 

2,548 

6,691 

1,945 

21,345 

6,227 

3,630 

723 

43,353 

9,929 

Gloucester 
Haverhill   . 
Lawrence  . 
Lowell 
Marblehead 
Methuen    . 
Newburyport 
North  Andover 
Peabody     . 
Rockport   . 
Salem 

420,053  109,057 

Fewer  people  visited  their  homes  abroad  and  there  were  fewer  vacationing  in 
Canada  than  in  former  years,  due  either  to  their  inability  to  spend  money  on  such 
trips,  or  because  they  feared  difficulty  in  re-entering  the  United  States.  Many 
Canadians  know  the  value  of  the  certificates  of  identification  issued  by  this  office 
to  temporary  visitors  to  Canada,  and  call  for  them  each  time  they  plan  to  visit 
there. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  cases  was  that  of  an  American  girl  who  married  an 
Englishman  since  1922  in  Bermuda  where  subsequently  a  child  was  born.  She 
wanted  to  return  here  with  her  alien  husband  and  child  but  said  she  was  advised 
by  the  Consul  in  Bermuda  to  go  to  England  with  her  husband  and  child  and  make 
application  from  there,  which  she  did.  In  England  she  was  advised  by  the  Consul 
at  Liverpool  that  she  could  come  here  as  an  American  citizen  but  her  husband  and 
child  could  not.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  was  interested  in  this  case  as  he 
had  been  written  to  by  the  citizen  wife  from  England,  and  the  case  was  referred  to 
us  at  this  point  by  the  Governor  and  by  our  State  Senator  from  this  district. 
Naturally  it  was  too  late  for  us  to  advise  her  not  to  spend  the  money  for  the  trip 
to  England  to  make  application  from  there,  but  we  communicated  with  the  Consul 
at  Liverpool  and  after  considerable  difficulty  due  to  the  present  immigration 
restrictions  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  family  now  resides  in  Lawrence. 

In  conclusion  it  is  our  pleasure  to  report  that  the  office  has  been  given  endorse- 
ment by  different  organizations  throughout  the  district,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  proper  assimilation  of  foreign  born  to  citizenship  which  is  a  primary 
governmental  function  and  extremely  valuable  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the 
individual. 

New  Bedford  Office 

Immigration  to  this  territory  was  practically  at  a  standstill  during  the  past  year. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  aliens  entering  this  district  was  far  outnumbered  by  those 
leaving  it.  Many  of  those  who  left  us  returned  permanently  to  their  homes  in 
Portugal  or  England.  About  forty  Canadian  families  left  the  city  of  New  Bedford 
with  the  purpose  to  remain  indefinitely  and  probably  permanently  in  Canada. 

This  office  has  had,  however,  an  exceptionally  busy  year.  The  mere  mechanics 
of  filling  out  papers  and  executing  forms  did  not  occupy  as  much  of  our  time  as  in 
years  past  but  we  were  called  on  to  make  many  contacts  between  the  racial  groups 
and  the  federal,  state  and  semi-public  organizations. 

During  the  years  of  heavy  immigration,  racial  groups  became  segregated  into 
small  communities  and  in  many  cases  these  groups  felt  that  they  were  sufficient  to 
themselves.  With  the  hard  times  came  many  difficulties  for  the  foreign  groups 
and  some  of  the  groups  and  the  individuals  in  them  have  been  obliged  to  call  for 
assistance  in  making  contacts  with  various  agencies.  They  invariably  turned  to 
us  for  assistance.  This  office,  by  work  with  these  various  racial  groups,  has  tried 
to  instill  a  knowledge  of  our  institutions  and  ideals  in  the  alien  and  at  the  same 
time  has  tried  to  present  the  alien's  point  of  view  to  the  community  at  large. 
Our  program  has  consisted  chiefly  in  obtaining  and  maintaining  the  confidence  of 
the  alien,  trying  to  impart  an  understanding  of  our  language,  laws  and  institutions; 
of  obtaining  a  friendly  understanding  toward  the  immigrant,  and  encouraging  him 
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to  make  such  contribution  from  his  cultural  heritage  as  he  may  be  able.  We  feel 
that  the  past  year  has  been  very  fruitful.  We  have  noticed  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  to  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  American  citizenship  is  well 
worth  striving  for. 

Since  the  early  part  of  July  petitions  for  naturalization  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Clerk  of  Courts  at  New  Bedford,  and  naturalization  examiners  have  been 
present  to  examine  applicants  before  they  filed  petitions.  Prior  to  July  a  peti- 
tioner and  his  witnesses  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Taunton  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  Subsequent  to  this  Taunton  trip,  the  petitioner  had  been  sum- 
moned with  his  witnesses  for  examination  in  New  Bedford.  The  petitioner  with 
witnesses  had  then  been  called  for  a  final  hearing  at  the  Superior  Court.  However 
great  was  the  advantage  of  pre-filing,  many  people  who  had  the  appearance  of 
excellent  future  citizens  called  at  our  office  and  declared  themselves  well  disposed 
to  our  country  but  told  us  that  they  were  financially  unable  to  make  application 
for  citizenship.  Part  time  employment  and  a  lower  wage  scale  have  prevented 
many  cases  of  naturalization. 

In  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  when  in  normal  times  thirty-five  thousand  people 
find  employment  in  the  industries  of  the  city,  we  have  had  the  condition  in  the 
past  year  of  having  fifteen  thousand  unemployed  at  one  time.  At  present,  con- 
servative people  estimate  that  at  least  ten  thousand  people  here  are  unemployed. 
A  normal  case  load  of  the  municipal  department  of  public  welfare  of  seven  hundred 
cases,  had  risen  by  August  to  twenty-nine  hundred  and  sixty,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  in  excess  of  two  thousand  cases. 

During  the  past  year  the  city  of  New  Bedford  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue 
Americanization  classes.  Many  volunteer  groups  have  started  classes  and  several 
of  these  groups  are  now  maintaining  well-attended  classes  in  this  vicinity.  Vol- 
unteer teachers  are  conducting  classes  at  the  Firestone  and  Devon  tire  mills. 
Two  of  the  civic  groups  are  conducting  classes  in  their  own  clubrooms.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  opportunity  of  supervised  study  a  greater  demand  has  been  made  on 
us  for  the  booklet  on  citizenship  distributed  by  the  Division  of  Immigration  and 
Americanization.  Many  people  ask  for  aid  in  understanding  the  booklet  and 
several  have  returned  to  ask  further  questions  on  topics  of  which  they  had  read. 

In  the  past  year  the  small  packet  fleet  which  is  engaged  in  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  between  New  Bedford  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  has  carried  practically 
no  passengers  other  than  those  returning  from  such  trips.  The  few  new  arrivals 
who  came  to  this  port  were  not  in  possession  of  Consular  visas  and  many  com- 
plications arose,  both  for  the  immigrants  and  the  owners  of  the  vessels. 

Citations  of  individual  cases,  which  were  varied  and  very  interesting,  must  of 
necessity  be  omitted  because  of  limited  space  allotted  to  this  report.  They  include 
assistance  rendered  in  reuniting  separated  families,  assisting  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants with  improper  credentials  to  be  comfortable  until  they  may  return  to  their 
native  land.  We  have  assisted  applicants  for  registry  and  naturalization  to  obtain 
old  documents  and  have  assisted  others  in  obtaining  passports  from  the  consular 
officers  of  their  native  land.  We  have  had  no  cases  of  deliberate  exploitation  but 
have  assisted  several  to  obtain  unpaid  wages. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  full  co-operation  of  all  agencies  in  this  territory.  We  have 
worked  with  the  bureau  of  naturalization,  the  inspector  in  charge  of  immigration, 
the  various  clerks  of  court,  the  welfare  organizations,  the  veterans,  fraternal  and 
civic  welfare  groups.  The  office  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  has  been  extremely 
helpful.  We  have  maintained  contacts  with  the  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  and  the  New  Bedford  Police 
Department. 

Springfield  Office 

Western  Massachusetts,  served  through  the  Springfield  Office,  presented  about 
the  same  number  of  problems  of  its  foreign-born  residents  as  in  other  years.  Appli- 
cants of  forty-one  nationalities  came  to  us  for  assistance  and  eighty-seven  Massa- 
chusetts cities  and  towns  were  represented  in  the  list. 

In  order  to  give  a  larger  measure  of  personal  service  a  regular  schedule  has  been 
maintained  outside  of  Springfield  in  the  larger  centers.  Applicants  have  traveled 
long  distances  to  meet  us  and  in  some  of  the  more  remote  localities  they  have 
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found  it  necessary  to  remain  overnight  before  returning  to  their  homes.  Service 
has  been  given  regularly  as  follows:  Holyoke  at  the  City  Hall  each  Thursday 
afternoon  and  evening;  Pittsfield  in  the  Mercer  School  the  first  Tuesday,  afternoon 
and  evening,  of  each  month;  Greenfield,  the  first  Monday  and  Northampton  on 
the  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month.  At  Chicopee,  Ware,  and  Adams  three  regular 
visits  have  been  made  during  the  year. 

The  proportionately  large  number  of  applications  for  citizenship  which  we  have 
handled  is  a  logical  development  in  a  program  of  assimilation  of  the  foreign-born 
which  has  naturalization  as  its  ultimate  aim.  This  large  number  of  citizenship 
cases  is  a  practical  demonstration,  we  feel,  of  the  benefit  of  a  program  which 
attempts  to  lead  and  direct  the  steps  of  the  alien  resident  in  his  merger  with  us. 

The  change  made  in  the  naturalization  law  which  permits  people  who  came  to 
the  United  States  prior  to  June  29,  1906,  to  file  a  declaration  of  intention  or  petition 
for  citizenship  without  a  certificate  of  arrival  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  facili- 
tating the  necessary  steps  in  connection  with  their  citizenship.  The  excessive  cost 
of  citizenship  and  record  of  registry  which  has  made  it  impossible  for  many  to 
proceed,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  has  continued  to  be  a  deterrent  to  naturali- 
zation but  the  amendment,  above  mentioned,  has  been  a  forward  step. 

This  office  has  been  in  touch  with  the  Posts  of  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans 
of  the  Foreign  Wars  throughout  the  district  in  connection  with  the  recent  enact- 
ment of  legislation  granting  special  privileges  to  veterans  of  the  World  War  and 
the  interest  of  these  organizations  in  our  program  and  in  Americanization  generally 
has  been  greatly  appreciated. 

Requests  for  assistance  in  immigration  have  been  made  to  a  large  extent  in 
behalf  of  the  families  of  people  residing  here.  With  the  present  regulations  immi- 
gration is  confined  to  this  group  almost  all  together  and  our  immigration  at  the 
present  time  is  composed  of  two  classes  within  this  category  —  the  very  young  and 
the  very  old. 

Many  requests  for  assistance  in  leaving  the  United  States  have  been  received 
and  in  some  cases  we  have  been  able,  through  the  assistance  of  foreign  consuls, 
welfare  agencies  and  in  other  cases  through  the  Federal  Government,  to  help 
those  who  have  been  dependent  on  charity  here  to  return  to  their  former  homes 
abroad.  Although  immigration  has  been  so  limited  by  law  and  regulations  that 
relatively  few  aliens  are  coming  to  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  very  little  change  in  the  number  of  foreign-born  in  our  midst  and  consequently 
no  diminution  in  our  work.  On  the  contrary,  economic  conditions  have  been  such 
that  the  people  among  whom  we  work  have  been  most  deeply  affected  and  new 
problems  have  been  added  to  the  old  with  the  result  that  we  have  found  more 
need  for  our  services  than  ever  before. 

Many  of  the  problems  brought  to  us  by  the  foreign-born  have  been  worked  out 
by  developing  a  mutual  understanding  between  native-born  and  foreign-born 
residents  and  by  the  fostering  in  the  community  of  a  spirit  of  service  which  seeks 
to  include  all  of  our  people  in  a  common  citizenship. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  receive  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  entire  district  in  our  plans.  Church  organizations,  patriotic  and  community 
groups,  service  clubs  and  schools  all  have  been  ready  to  assume  responsibility  in 
the  work  and  have  been  of  the  utmost  value. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  this  district  have  co-operated  with  us  most  whole- 
heartedly and  it  has  been  very  helpful  to  have  had  the  regular  use  each  month  of 
the  offices  at  Northampton  and  Greenfield. 

The  School  departments  at  Pittsfield,  Adams,  and  Chicopee  have  furnished  us 
with  quarters  for  work  in  their  vicinity  and  the  City  of  Holyoke  has  continued  to 
grant  us  the  use  of  the  City  Hall  for  service  there. 

It  is  desired  to  express  special  appreciation  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Spring- 
field for  their  co-operation  and  for  the  legal  help  which  they  have  been  so  willing 
to  give  in  the  cases  which  we  have  referred  to  them.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  that  year  by  year  all  elements  of  our  citizens  have  come  to  a  greater 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  removing  racial  differences  and  the  merging  of  all 
elements  of  our  population  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  ready  and  eager 
during  the  past  year  to  continue  to  do  their  share  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  Commonwealth  in  this  work. 
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The  foreign-born  residents  of  Central  Massachusetts  constitute  one-quarter  of 
the  entire  population  and  this  office  concluded  a  successful  year  on  November  30th, 
aiding  in  the  assimilation  of  this  large  group,  the  greater  part  of  which  came  to  the 
United  States  before  the  restrictive  immigration  policy  of  the  United  States  went 
into  effect  in  1924. 

An  analysis  of  our  records  for  the  year  shows  conclusively  that  practical  cessation 
of  immigration  has  had  no  effect  upon  our  problem  which  is  concerned  mainly 
with  absorbing  those  aliens  already  residing  within  the  Commonwealth.  Eighty- 
one  per  cent  of  our  total  cases  were  upon  matters  of  citizenship  and  this  ratio  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  previous  year  for  this  class  of  service. 

Of  those  applying  for  aid  in  making  application  for  first  papers  we  found  that 
seven  per  cent  came  to  the  United  States  before  1900,  seventy-four  per  cent  arrived 
in  the  great  flood  of  immigration  between  January  1,  1900,  and  July  1,  1924,  and 
only  nineteen  per  cent  were  admitted  as  immigrants  since  July  1,  1924.  The  same 
percentages  apply  for  those  taking  second  papers,  showing  that  eighty-one  per  cent, 
or  more  than  four-fifths,  of  all  of  our  first  and  second  paper  applicants  entered  the 
United  States  before  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  went  into  effect. 

The  complex  laws  governing  immigration  and  naturalization  were  further  com- 
plicated by  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  several  amendments  to  these  laws  last 
May.  The  average  alien  is  bewildered  when  he  attempts  to  make  his  citizenship 
application  unaided  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  highly  educated  professional 
men  have  had  difficulties  and  have  requested  us  to  aid  them  on  various  citizenship 
matters.  It  is  apparent  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ordinary  poorly 
educated  candidate  to  be  given  aid  to  save  him  from  possible  exploitation  by 
unscrupulous  persons.  Both  school  authorities  and  federal  officials  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  our  office  and  have  referred  candidates  to  us. 

Applications  for  first  papers,  second  papers,  lost  papers  and  certificates  of  deriv- 
ative citizenship  accounted  for  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  citizenship  applica- 
tions. Four  per  cent  was  for  booklets  and  the  balance  of  this  class  of  service 
consisted  of  citizenship  information  given  verbally  and  by  mail.  Many  interested 
citizenship  cases,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail  and  involving  fine  points  of 
naturalization  law  and  procedure,  were  developed  during  the  year.  These  cases 
were  referred  to  us  by  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  the  Postmaster 
in  Worcester,  newspapers,  schools  and  other  public  agencies  and  we  feel  satisfied 
that  we  performed  an  essential  public  service  in  giving  the  technical  advice  necessary 
in  such  cases. 

The  law  enacted  on  May  25,  1932,  to  simplify  procedure  and  reduce  expense  in 
naturalization  matters  for  those  who  came  to  the  United  States  prior  to  June  29, 
1906,  has  accomplished  its  object  in  most  cases  but  because  of  the  lack  of  necessary 
records  has  not  been  of  benefit  to  some  applicants  for  citizenship  who  resided  in 
the  United  States  before  that  time. 

To  file  papers  without  an  immigration  certificate  of  arrival,  it  is  necessary  that 
documentary  proof  of  arrival  in  the  United  States  before  June  29,  1906,  be  furnished 
to  the  Naturalization  Service.  Affidavits  are  not  acceptable  but  the  required 
proof  may  take  the  form  of  anything  that  is  a  matter  of  record,  such  as  employment 
before  that  date  by  an  established  business  concern,  for  example  a  factory,  store, 
contracting  firm,  etc. 

Other  proofs  that  may  be  furnished  are  school  records,  bank  records,  insurance 
records,  hospital  records,  library  records,  poll  tax  receipts  or  any  reliable  record 
that  will  prove  that  the  candidate  for  citizenship  was  in  the  United  States  before 
June  29,  1906.  If-  such  a  record  is  unobtainable  a  search,  without  cost  to  the 
applicant,  will  be  made  for  an  immigration  record  at  the  port  of  arrival. 

In  many  cases,  immigrants,  most  of  them  from  Eastern  Europe,  immediately 
upon  arriving  in  the  United  States,  went  to  work  upon  various  small  farms  and 
were  not  taxed  until  four  or  five  years  after  their  arrival.  They  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  make  a  bank  deposit,  were  not  interested  in  insurance  and  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school.  Some  went  to  work  in  factories  that 
have  since  gone  out  of  business,  or  if  they  are  still  in  business,  have  long  since 
destroyed  their  old  records.  Most  of  these  people  were  illiterate  when  they  came 
here  and  cannot  give  definite  information  to  locate  an  immigration  record  for  them. 
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x^pparently  the  only  course  in  these  cases  is  to  go  through  the  expensive  registry 
procedure. 

During  the  last  year  the  Naturalization  Service  has  been  contesting  cases  where 
an  applicant  for  citizenship  entered  the  United  States  under  a  name  other  than  his 
own,  unless  he  can  clearly  show  a  good  reason  for  now  using  a  different  name  and 
prove  without  reasonable  doubt  that  the  immigration  record  upon  which  he  filed 
his  petition  pertains  to  his  arrival  in  the  United  States.  The  court  usually  accepts 
the  recommendation  of  the  examiner  when  he  requests  that  the  petition  be  dis- 
missed and  this  means  that  such  a  petitioner,  if  he  still  desires  to  be  naturalized, 
must  also  apply  for  registry. 

A  total  of  990  new  citizens  were  admitted  in  the  naturalization  sessions  of  the 
Superior  Court  held  at  Worcester  and  Fitchburg  during  the  year.  Thirteen  peti- 
tions were  dismissed  and  more  than  100  others  were  continued  for  various  reasons. 

Immigration  and  emigration  matters  comprised  about  seventeen  per  cent  of  our 
total  cases  for  1932,  in  comparison  to  sixteen  per  cent  for  the  previous  year.  As  in 
past  years,  the  greater  part  of  our  immigration  work  was  on  certificate  of  registry 
applications  and  Canadian  travel  affidavits. 

The  Immigration  Service  started  hearing  registry  applications  in  the  post  office 
at  Worcester  this  year,  instead  of  compelling  registry  applicants  to  go  to  East 
Boston  for  their  examinations.  This  has  been  of  great  convenience  to  the  residents 
of  Worcester  County  and  has  resulted  in  considerably  reducing  the  expense  of 
registry  for  them.  The  inspector  who  conducted  the  registry  hearings  in  Worcester 
was  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bent  of  the  East  Boston  station  and  we  have  had  most  cordial 
co-operation  with  him. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Immigration  Service  sent  Inspector  John  L.  O'Donnell  to 
Worcester  to  investigate  the  immigration  status  of  aliens  employed  in  this  city. 
A  questionnaire  was  furnished  to  all  non-citizens  and  they  were  referred  to  our 
office  for  such  aid  as  they  needed  in  giving  information  regarding  their  arrival  in 
the  United  States.  This  resulted  in  many  valuable  contacts  in  starting  these 
people  on  the  road  to  citizenship. 

The  balance  of  our  immigration  paper  work  consisted  of  the  usual  affidavits  of 
support,  applications  for  extension  of  visit  in  the  United  States  and  for  permits 
to  reenter  the  United  States  after  a  visit  abroad,  applications  for  the  various 
preferences  granted  to  relatives  under  the  immigration  laws  and  other  applications 
and  affidavits  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  We  had  numerous  requests  for  advice 
on  various  immigration  problems,  some  of  which  developed  unusual  and  interesting 
situations. 

The  few  emigration  applications  that  we  had  concerned  aliens  leaving  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  abroad,  who  consulted  us  regarding  income  tax 
clearances,  or  customs  dues  required  in  foreign  countries,  and  applications  made 
by  legally  admitted,  destitute  aliens  who  wished  to  be  returned  to  their  native 
countries. 

Two  per  cent  of  our  total  applications  were  requests  for  information  and  com- 
plaints of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which  came  within  the  scope  of  our  work  but 
could  not  be  classified  as  citizenship,  immigration  or  emigration.  In  these  cases 
we  furnished  the  required  information  and  advice  or  referred  them  to  the  proper 
public  agencies  for  aid  and  advice. 

We  have  not  had  a  complaint  of  exploitation  during  the  year  which  indicates 
that  the  work  of  the  division  has  effectively  checked  this  evil,  which  might  easily 
return  but  for  the  safeguard  offered  by  the  State.  Elimination  of  exploitation  has 
not  only  served  the  cause  of  social  justice  but  also  combats  communistic  propaganda 
during  the  present  period  of  economic  unrest  by  assuring  the  alien  that  the  State 
is  his  friend  and  is  interested  in  his  welfare. 

Residents  of  nearly  every  community  in  the  district,  representing  thirty-five 
different  nationalities,  made  applications  for  help  on  various  classes  of  service 
during  the  year. 

Throughout  the  year  we  have  had  our  usual  pleasant  relations  and  have  co- 
operated, when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  with  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court,  the  Naturalization  Service,  the  Immigration  Service,  and  with  Miss  Catha- 
rine A.  McHugh,  Director  of  Americanization  in  the  Worcester  Public  Schools  and 
other  directors  and  supervisors  in  the  district.     In  the  Fitchburg  and  Gardner 
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district  we  have  maintained  a  nine  months  schedule  and  worked  in  those  localities 
in  co-operation  with  Miss  Margaret  E.  Kielty,  Director  of  Americanization  in 
Fitchburg,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Hutchinson  and  Miss  Cora  M.  Leamy,  Supervisor 
and  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Americanization  in  the  Gardner  Public  Schools. 


Nationality  Classifications  for  all  Offices 
from  December  1,  1931,  to  December  1,  1932 


African 

Black 
Albanian 
American 
Arabian 
Armenian 
Assyrian 
Austrian 
Belgian 
British 

Australian 

Canadian 
French  . 
Other    . 

Newfoundland 

English     . 

Irish 

Free  State 
North    . 

Scotch 

Union  of  So.  Africa 

Welsh 

West  Indian 
Black    . 
White    . 
Bulgarian     . 
Chinese 
Cuban 

Czecho-Slovak 
Dutch 
East  Indian 
Egyptian 
Esthonian     . 
Filipino 
Finnish 
French 
German 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Hungarian    . 
Italian 
Japanese 
Korean 
Lettish 
Lithuanian  . 
Mexican 
Pacific  Islander 
Persian 
Polish 
Portuguese  . 

Mainland 

Islands 

Cape  Verde 
Rumanian    . 
Russian 
Scandinavian 

Danish 

Norwegian 

Swedish    . 
South  American 
Spanish 
Swiss  . 
Syrian 
Turkish 
Ukranian 
Yugo-Slav    . 

Total     . 


Boston 


18 

18 

147 

589 

0 

317 

1 

13 

13 

7,142 

2 

3,205 

303 

2,902 

424 

488 

2,534 

2,425 

109 

317 

0 

10 

162 

154 

8 

4 

1 

2 

6 

11 

0 

2 

2 

5 

54 

119 

194 

248 

398 

6 

2,802 

3 

3 

53 

345 

7 

1 

1 

664 

152 

94 

26 

32 

21 

310 

421 

41 

65 

305 

21 

18 

11 

123 

52 

15 

3 

14,318 


Fall 
River 


0 

0 

11 

405 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1,359 

0 

1,053 

959 

94 

6 

171 

103 

96 

7 

23 

0, 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

16 

28 

72 

0 

160 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

361 

1,007 

41 

942 

24 

1 

10 

17 

2 

0 

15 

3 

1 

1 

88 

3 

1 

0 

3,564 


Law- 
rence 


0 

0 

0 

125 

0 

214 

0 

4 

44 

2,171 

4 

1,415 

1,044 

371 

19 

273 

348 

348 

0 

112 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

24 

52 

53 

77 

0 

691 

0 

0 

4 

230 

0 

0 

0 

305 

67 

67 

0 

0 

4 

38 

36 

1 

2 

33 

0 

10 

0 

288 

0 

4 

1 

4,454 


New 
Bedford 


0 

0 

5 

172 

0 

25 

0 

0 

9 

948 

0 

515 

466 

49 

14 

312 

64 

64 

0 

34 

1 

0 

8 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

23 

25 

50 

59 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

172 

1,103 

256 

521 

326 

0 

1 

35 

0 

5 

30 

11 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2,705 


Spring- 
field 


0 

0 

8 

295 

3 

53 

0 

16 

14 

1,647 

0 

774 

675 

99 

4 

112 

582 

582 

0 

160 

0 

5 

10 

4 

6 

0 

2 

0 

11 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

155 

125 

125 

2 

1,055 

1 

0 

1 

27 

0 

0 

0 

825 

102 

96 

6 

0 

1 

64 

95 

2 

12 

81 

8 

1 

7 

68 

8 

3 

0 

4,740 


Worces- 
ter 


0 

0 

83 

192 

0 

92 

13 

2 

0 

1,496 

0 

1,017 

591 

426 

18 

75 

337 

328 

9 

48 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
5 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

156 

9 

51 

47 

125 
0 

420 
0 
0 
0 

249 
0 
0 
0 

256 
10 
9 
1 
0 
4 
26 

214 
5 
8 

201 
3 
3 
3 
48 
10 
0 
3 

3,526 


Total 


18 

18 

254 

1,778 

3 

703 

14 

37 

80 

14,763 

6 

7,979 

4,038 

3,941 

485 

1,431 

3,968 

3,843 

125 

694 

1 

17 

182 

166 

16 

4 

4 

2 

24 

22 

1 

2 

2 

5 

232 

194 

493 

551 

856 

8 

5,172 

4 

3 

58 

862 

7 

1 

1 

2,583 

2,441 

563 

1,496 

382 

31 

449 

818 

51 

92 

665 

46 

34 

24 

617 

73 

26 

7 

33,307 
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Summary  of  Applications  for  Service  for  all  Offices 
from  December  1,  1931,  to  December  1,  1932 


Fall 

Law- 

New 

Spring- 

Worces- 

Boston 

River 

rence 

Bedford 

field 

ter 

Total 

Bank  ..... 

10 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

20 

Citizenship  . 

10,546 

1,525 

3,020 

1,215 

3,075 

2,867 

22,248 

Compensation  for  Injury- 

14 

23 

2 

9 

48 

1 

97 

Emigration  . 

240 

5 

28 

165 

256 

27 

721 

Employment 

369 

38 

12 

14 

34 

6 

473 

Financial  Aid 

57 

43 

5 

11 

40 

6 

162 

Immigration 

2,266 

1,104 

1,293 

1,124 

832 

562 

7,181 

Interpretation 

48 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

59 

Misc.  Complaint   . 

175 

40 

8 

10 

99 

6 

338 

Misc.  Information 

353 

628 

54 

74 

250 

15 

1,374 

Notarial  Service    . 

35 

153 

32 

72 

88 

34 

414 

Translation  . 

205 

0 

0 

4 

9 

2 

220 

Total     . 

14,318 

3,564 

4,454 

2,705 

4,740 

3,526 

33,307 

Pais 
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